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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents selected results of some initial 
attempts to describe and understand the home school phenomenon. Two 

types of research activities investigating the iiature of family 

curricula are reviewedt_ (1) ihf ormaldescriptipns of home schools and 
their participants' reflections as already published^ and (2) several 
case ^tudie^s of families at various stages in the home schooling 
process. Based oh this review, first impressions of answers to the 
fbllbwihg three questions are presented: ^) Why do home sch 
choose to teach their own children? Six categories of reasons are 
discussed: uiisuitability of children for school^ desire of ^parents 
for control/ socialization, conceptualization of^ learning 
process, ideas about content, and personal interest. (2) How do they 
conduct their home schools? Brief descriptions by parents are 
presented, along with field notes from observation and a summary of 
trends and patterns. (3) What are some o£ the participating parents' 
major concerns with this i -^-proach to education? Concerns discussed 
include fear and seif-dou' c, social isolation, exhaustion, separating 
home from school, balanc between structure and spontaneity , 
measuring progress, spor^e roles, undesirable child behaviors, the 
teaching of independence, materials, children's socialization, 
insufficient resources, and apparent lack of progress. The paper 
concludes with implications for school districts^, teachers and 
administrators, researchers, arid legislators. (TE) 
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tJNDERSTAJffiiNS EOm EBUCATION: 

GASE STeBiES 0F mm seHeets 

Legislatures and citizen groups ihcreasihgly pressure the public schools 
to improve both the effectiveness and efficiency of education. _In response! 
productivity studies abound and a variety of alternative means for schooling 
children hcive been suggested and tried. it was estimated ±n 1980 that _ 25% 
of the school districts in^he United States, provided an alternative school 
or educational program of some form (0tt, 1980). 

Parent involvement in the education of their children has been a component 
of some of those alternative programs; Hence, the literature, on the nature 
and effect or parent involvement on student learhing has been growing. According 
to a recent review of that literature (Henderson, 1981): 

What becomes very clear from reading the research is that families 
provide the most important learning environment bf_ all. If parents 
are not encompassed in the learning process, schools — and school 
children — are being deprived of ah essential _ source, of support. jf 
there is no continuity between home and .school, it b;ecbmes difficult 
for a student to integrate the separate experiences (p. 7). 

Essentially, all the systematic resear has focused bh the_ role of 
parents and home as supplement to the efforts of school people. Lightfobt 
(in Sinclair, 1980 as cited by Henderson, 1981, p. 8) "suggests that_ the 
proper inquiry is not how to involve parents in the school, but_how_to reinfbrce 
and mutuall£_Ad^apt th^ cu^rr^^ families and schools." To meet that 

challenge, school people need a more complete understanding of the nature 
of family curricula. Disciplined inquiry is needed intb what parents teach 
their children, how children learn in the home environment and how schools 
can build upon the foundations created at home (or cbmpehsate for weak 
foundations) . 

Of particular interest is the growing number of families who are choosing 
the extreme alt ernatij^e of schooling their children at home. Although accurate 
estimates of the number of home schooling families are unavailable ^ it is 
clear from news accounts in recent years and the prblif eratibri bf homis school 
support organizations that more and more parents are choosing to teach their 
children themselves ; 

A review of the empirical literature rigorously _ describing and analyzing 
home schools and characteristics of participants identified only two dissertations 
(Benson, 1981; Gustavsen, 1981). Benson described his own hbme_ schbbl arid 
Gustavsen surveyed 150 families regarding their reasons fbr coriductirig"hdme 
schools, the general nature of their schools, their definitions of success ^ 
their "lifestyle" characteristics and some demographic characteristics. 

The rest of the literature consists _of news^rticlesi jreviews as in 
the Xa^pfiaa (Divoky, 1983), a- "documentary" book (Deakin, 1972)i ariecdbtal 
collections of self-reported stories and impressions from parents i as in 
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John Holt's newsletter Growing Jsi-thout Schooling , criticisms of traditional 
schools (Goodman, 1964; Illich, 1970) and recommendations of naterials and 
procedures for schooling at home or in private schools (Kolt, 1981; Kinmdrit 
and fCirimoht, 1981; Moore and Moore, 1979). 

Because of legal implications , which vary tremendously from state to 
state and countjry to country, home schoolers generally have been reticent 
to identify themselves. Likewise , because of researchers * focus bri learning 
in schools and not in homes, this educational phenomenon has bec^n ignored 
by scholars . 

This paper presents selected results of some initial attempts to describe 
and understand (in the U er s tehen sense of the word) the home school phenomenon, 
/fter a brief description of the methods used, our first impre55sions of answers 
to three questions will be presented: 

1. IVhy do home schoolers choose to teach their own children. 
2i How do they conduct their home schools. 

3. _some of the participating parents* major cDricerns with this 

approach to education. 

Many other issues need to be addressed; but given the restrictions bri presentation 
time, other papers will discuss them. 

Methods 

_ ^_^^^i^^ 9^ T^s^^^*^^ projects is being mounted tb iriVestigate the nature 
^.^"^i^y _^^^^i^^^3_» ^^^gi^^i^g with a focus bri the curricula bf families 
^^^_ P_^^^ currently teaching their childreri at hbme. By increasing 

understan^ding of these extreme cases, it is hbped that schbbls arid educatbrs 
_?PP?°^9^ J^^A task of cobperatirig with all types bf parents in 
the education of children. 

Two types of research activities were used this year: 

1. Compilation o_f_ informal descriptions bf hbme schbbls arid their participarits* 
reflections as already published. A variety bf butlets fbr irifbrmatibri 
about home schools have developed iri recerit years. Althbugh ariecdbtal 

_ ^ _ ^^vi^^ of this irifbrmatibri provides valuable clues for 

understanding home schools and for generatirig hypotheses regardirig their 
operations. 

2. Several naturalistic (case) studies bf families at varibus stages in 
the home s^^^^^^^g process . Families who were jlist startirig as well 
as veteran home schoolers were observed arid iriterviewed bver a ten month 
period to qualitatively capture thorough descriptioris bf their activities 
and the meanings behind those behaviors . Listed bislbw are sbme bf the 
activities that were cbnducted in doing the case studies. 
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Access to several home schooling families was obtained; workable 
and ethical contracts were arranged. 

Productive roles and ethical relationships with informants in the 
families were developed. 

Many visits to the homes were made and observations were recorded. 

Many iji_t^rvi^ews (_bo_th_ formal and informal, structured and unstructured) 
were conducted with parents and children. 

Crit^ca^l documents such as educational materials used, records 
of learning activities kepc, etc., were located and analyzed. 

Fieldnotes summarizing data gathered and tentative analyses made 
during and after fieidwork were maintained and reviewed regularly. 

Controls su^cji as triangu^iation, proion^^ engagejnent on site, reviews 
of fieldnotes by people under study, and other ideas suggested 
by Cuba an^d Lincoln (1982) were used. ITiese safeguards were intended 
to make the work_ defensible and to facilitate hypothesis generation 
and negative case analyses. 

In addition to more case studies including increasingly broader samples 
of home schooJ:ers, two other procedures will be used in this research series 
in future years. 

r 

• i. A series of survey interviews and questionnaires. Building and expanding 
on what is learned during the naturalistic studies, a much broader sample 
of parents and chil^^ren will be interviewed in depth. Results will 
be used to test and refine the hypotheses about home learning and parent 

roles that are generated by the naturalistic studies. Questionnaire 

items wij.1 be created out of these activities to be used in reaching 
a broader population later in the research series. 

2. \{hen the home schoolers* criteria of successful schooling are identified 
and oper at ionaiized, comparisons of effectiveness in terms of _those 
criteria and conyentiqnal measures (of achievement, attitudes, performance, 
etc.) may be made using quasi-experiments . The exact nature of these 
studies will be clarified after extensive baseline information is collected 
using the activities listed earlier. 

First Impress±oiia 

^^^yl^?_^JP°^ _^_^^^^y_ literature on home schools and from our case 

study fieldnotes will be combined in :this proposal of likely answers to the 
three questions listed above (^^ how? and concerns?) . Most studies in 

education have attempted 4?Br± f i c a tio n. of hypotheses and testing of theories. 
This research, as a beginning to a series of inquiries into the nature of 
family curriculum practice is intended to generate hy^potjies^s and_ theories^ 
The results reported should help clarify the field of interest as we begin 
to identify the issues of greatest importance. The descriptions made here 
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in response to these three questions form bur initial .working hypotheses, 
to be modified as we continue to conduct these arid other case studies of 
home schools. 

Why Home School? 

Although parents state many unique reasons for chbbsirig tb begin a home 
school and teach their own children, six categories of reasons have been 
identified thus far in our study. Any given family maj cite_ brie br several 
of the reasons within or across the six categories. Here they are grouped 
for convenience in reporting, individual cases must^ be .reviewed to understand 
the interaction of subsets of reasons for each family. Eafch category is 
described briefly below. 

Child seems unsuited for schjjol . For some reason br bther parerits decide 
that their child is unsuited for participatiori in a cbriveritibnal school. 
The child may either be bored because he or she already understands the material 
being taught at the school br the student _may be behind arid unable tb comprehend 
or keep up with the other students." Or the student may be having social 
problems with teachers or with other students.. The point here, is that the 
students are judged to need individualization and the parents feel the schools 
are unable to provide the individual attention and help that their child 
needs. 

The parents of one family we studied had injtended to teach their children 
only until they were ready to go to school. They began at an early age tb 
teach their first child the alphabet, how to read, how to add and subtract 
and so on. When the child was old enough to go to school the teacher told 
the parents their daughter already. knew everything they were going to teach 
that year. She suggested they enroll her in a_ private schbbl_where she might 
receive better instruction;' After a few weeks, the private schbol administratbrs 
suggested that the parents Qught to teach her at hbme because whatever they 
were doing there was much more productive than what he felt the school could 
provide. indeed, when this youngster recently enrolled iri college at the 
age of 14 after having been home taught all of her life, she found that everi 
college instruction was boring compared to her individual hbme studies in 
which she had dealt with the material that was being presented in college 
at a much more intellectually stimulating level. 

In contrast, another pair of home school parents we are studying withdrew 
their child because he was having trouble in math and nothing that the teachers 
at the school tried seemed to make any difference. The parents finally decided 
they could teach their child and give him the individual attention at home 
he seemed to need but the school could not provide. 

In a third home school^ two of the children have had difficulty adjusting 
socially. They have been physicaiiy assaulted several, times by o±her students 
and ^ave found_ it difficult to participate in many of the school . activities^ 
The reasons for their social maladjustments are unclear. The parents pbstulate 
that because these two children usually know more of the answers ta teachers' 
questions than the other students in their classes and they__are quite small 
for their age, other students mistreat the children revengefully. The parents 
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did riot want to withdraw these two children arid cbritiriue to serid their other 
childreri to school. They see home school as their only_ recourse to sending 
their childreri to be beat up arid socially rejected at public school. 

P averits arid children want to. feel "in control ." Sometimes parents note 
that i:hey found themselves, their children and their lives revolving around 
the children's school schedules and activities rather than around the home. 
They desired to be home-centered _ and to give the children responsibilities 
in. the home, but the chlLd_ren's_ aiztivities wLere. focused, on school _ arid 
schbol-related purposes., _ Pulling, children, out of the school to have home 
school is a mearis of shif tirig the cbritrbl f rbm the schbol arid the school 
structure to the home arid to the parerits. 

As Divoky (1983) said, some "home schoolers are simply wbrkirig fbr 
self -suf f iciericy iri a society they perceive as too techriblogical arid too 
iris ti tut ibrialized." Schbbl is brie of the first iristitutibris childreri ericouriter 
arid sbme hbme schbbl parerits warit their childreri tb be mbre irideperiderit bf 
institutions. Some, iri fact, warit tb feel irideperiderit bf all gbverriirierit 
irist it ut ibrial cbritrbl. They believe schbbls which receive fisderal furid;^, 
are "urider gbvi5rnmerit cbritrbl." 

Some home schbblirig pari5rits are frustrated. They believe they have 
tried tb refbrm the schbbls tb better meet their expectatibris arid have beeri 
unable tc make meariirigful chariges. By pullirig their childreri but arid devisirig 
their owri schbblirig^ they feel much more iri cbritrbl. Thisy dbri't have tb 
charige the eritire schbbl system tb achieve the educatibrial erids they desire. 

Wheri childreri ari5 ribt speridirig fbur tb six hours iri school everyday , 
they have much more time tb do other things. Hbme schbblers prize the freedbm 
that their children have to explbre sbme bf their own interests in a wide 
variety of settings. Parerits clairn that wheri childreri have this freedbm, 
thay feel mbre iri cbritrbl bf what they learriirig arid what they aire speridirig 
their time doing. Ot cbuirse the amburit bf cbritrbl parerits mairitairi arid the 
degree to which childreri are iri cbritrbl varies cbrisiderably frbm home schbbl 
tb hbme schbol. 

r 

Socialization . JOrie bf the majbr criticisms bf hbme schbbl is that childreri 
iri hbme schbbls will ribt be able to take advaritage bf the socialization prb'^ess 
associated with cbriveritibnal schbbls. Iri fact this is brie bf the maffor reasons 
mariy hbme schbblers warit to take their childreri out bf the schbbl. As brie 
home schbblirig mbther said^ "we . warit bur childreri tb be peer-irideperiderit ." 
These parerits warit their children tb be family-sbcializedi arid have their 
family be the ceriter bf the childreri 's _ sbcial wbrld, at least liritil they 
sre old eribugh tb be bri their bwri sbcially. This attitude does ribt preclude 
childreri frbm assbciatirig with bther childreri; most parerits do ericourage 
sbcial ericburiters^ either with bther hbme schbblirig families or with rieighborhbbd 
children when those children are ribt iri schbbl. The sbcializatibri issue 
pfeserits ari isxample bf parerits waritirig to be iri cbritrbl. They warit to feel 
that children enjoy being at hbme assbciatirig with siblirigs rather thari havirig 
their entire social life centered around p^ers. 
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Also, most home school parents see home school as a means of protecting 
their ybllrig from the rivalry^ ridicule^ cbmpetitibri, arid ' cbnf lictirig nibral 
values they believe are assbciated with milch bf the sbcialization that takes 
placi5 iri schbbls. Realizing that the chililferi will ericburiter these 
characteristics of our moderri sbciety at sbme pbirit in their lives, they 
choose tb prbtect their children as Ibng as possible iri their hbme erivirbrimerit . 

CbriceT3tualizatiori _bf the learriirij^ prbcess , Hbme schbblers tend to value 
irideperiderit thinking, learriirig hbw tb leairri- rather than learning facts, and 
givirig learners the responsibility foLr their learning. Although these same 
attitudes toward learning are _ possible in schools ^ home, schbblers terid tb 
believe they are not encouraged. Rather^ they, perceive schbbls tb be fbcusisd 
mbre bn trarismissipn bf infbrma,tibn arid testirig of children tb see if they 
have captured in format ibn_. They would rather emphasize helpirig childreri 
learn tb Ibve to learri^ feeding their curibsityi ericburagirig inquisitiveness , 
arid buildirig irideperiderice from teacher structure arid directibri. 

Not all of these parerits make this choice based bri experience with the 
schbbls. Sbme of them choose to honie schbol before their childreri are bid 
enough to go to school. However i_ nearly all parents whb hbme schbbl grew 
upi_ gbirig to school themselves. Based bri their experiences iri schbbl they 
believe that the ideas about learnirig practiced iri schbbls are ribt cbmpatible 
with their bwri. 

Ideas abbut cbnterit . _ Parerits whb decide thcj are gbirig tb teach their 

childreri at home have to believe they are capable of teaching their c m childreri 
anything that the.schools can teach . Ofteri they purchase cbmmercially- istributed 
materialsj_ (usually workbooks) i or they use materials that the schbbls lerid 
to them. They proceed with the assumption that they cari supervise the children's 
use of vbrkbbpks arid textbbbks as well as tisachers can, especially since 
they can give them individualized atteritibri which the teachers cannot give. 

Many hbme schbbl parerits disagree with the thirigs that are taught in 
the public schools,. They believe home schbbl prbvides them a means of teaching 
the mbrals arid values that they p^ize without havirig tb uriteach values they 
perceive the_ schools, are teachirig their childreri that they do not want to 
emphasize. Fbr example i mariy home schbblers are arixibus tb iriclude the cbricepts 
of God ^ country i honesty and freedbra iri the daily liassbris they provide their 
childreri. They are urider the impressibri that these values are riot emphasized 
in the public schools and that in their place ^ bther values which they bften 
categorize as "secular humlanism" _are implicitly taught through the text materials 
that most schools use. Certainly not all hbme schbble: s have these attitudes 
but many Ho. 

Sbme hbme schbblers alsb believe .hat childreri's iriterests are valid 
arid should be seriously considered in plannirig a curriculum. They design 
their home schools to be responsive to the iriterests bf their childreri and 
to allow their children to pursue their persbrial iriterests freely. These 
parerits anticipate that eventuallv their _childreri'_s iriterests will lead them 
to want _ to understand and learn nearly all the things the parerits wbuld want 
the children to learn anyway. Cert_airily ribt all home schbblers have this 
attitude, but it is present in several bf the hbme schbbls we are studying. 
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Pe rs onal interest , FijLSLlJ-y »__some parents simply like to watch their 
children learn. They enjoy being parents and enjoy learning with their children. 
They believe they jnre^riqt stunting their children's growth by keeping them 
home so they as parents can be involved in the children's education. Of t^ 
when parentb are pressed as to why they are really teaching their children 
at home when many of their reasons for doing so could be overcome through 
^9^P^_^?tiqri with schools report that the major reason they are making 

the sacrifices that attend^such a huge resj)onsiJ)il^^^^ that they have felt 

impressed to do ^so. They "just feel that it is right." 

Hbv Do They Bo It? 

"If you ask home schoolers to describe a 'typical day,' they will laugh 
in your fac^! There are no typical days in our home school." That warning 
from one of the first home schooling parents we interviewed proved to be 
very true. Every home has its idiosyncracies and every home school is unique. 
But to prpvide some description of how home schools are conducted without 
presenting a book of detailed case reports, three types of summaries are 
presented here: ^ 

1. Brief descriptions by parents of their home schools. 

. \ j 

2. ^n example of fieidnoCes from an iiour of observation at a home school. 

3. A summary^ trends or patterns iioted across many home, schools. 



Parents ' descriptions . The following descriptions were made in. response 
to the questions: "Please briefly describe what your home school is like?" 

1. We begin eac^h day about _6: The children write d^wn or at least 

decide what tiieir plans are for the day (they are much more apt to follow 
through if it is written down)^ After breakfast they begin with music; 
they all play the piano and two have j)ther string ijistrtjment^s They 

have two hours to aA^^^P^-^'^^ ^A^^^^J__^!^^y_A^_^^__^ Jl^A^ _?°^P?^?^?^ • 
They always do music, then will read or begin doing some math or writing. 
We get together about 10:00 A.M. for the subject of the day. i also 
read outioud at this time^ from a A^iok we always haj/e going. W^e have 
chosen to study only one to two subjects per day, but on their own time 
they >vxll often choose to do more. Monday is "music and nianuscript_,'' 

Tuesday '^times -ables and ^things," Wednesday, world , history and 

geography,'* Thursday, "art," Friday ^is "far out facts and science^" 
There^re times wheji we have a special project: that will "break in" 
such as preparin^g puppets and a^show for Hal^ ^P^'^J^P get together 

with two other families once per^ week in the afternoon f^r gjrojip activities* 
This includes lots of sharing of ideas, field trips, preparing programs, 
etc; The children are J-nyoived in several outside activities, soccer, 
gymnastics , scouring, music and it is enjoyable finally to have the 
time to participate in these activities., When they^were in school we: 
found this to be quite difficulty During the_ time^when the\children 
are on their own, I devote my time to the younger /three and five-year 
old as tftey are just beginning to learn many things and sometimes need 

/ 

.... 
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more help than the eight, and ten-year olds. .Along with marly good books, 
game Si and fun activities .going, we also have a computer. There is 
always much* to .occupy the_ children in the afterndbri when they are again 
"bri their bwh." I. ait bfteri quite surprised at the things _they db _ in 
the evenings and odd times that most children in school wbuld prbbably 
leave fbr schbbl^ ribt home. One reason fbr this I feel is that I strbrigly 
discourage. TV qnd it i^ rarely watched except for bccasibrially planned 
educational viewing. I found that, the TV was very destructive or at 
least_disruptive to our effbrts tb help our children learn self-disciplined 
schbblihg . 

When overybne is ready mom___reads one or two __chap_ters from _ bur current 
book. We're on the 7th_"DZ" and the second "Little House" books. Then 
we have_ our religion _ class, sometimes__a less£)h, sometimes a cassette 
tape. Then nvbm reads from the American Classic Series: Thomas Jefferson, 
after which each of the kids has a turn reading aloud. frbm_ their respective 
HcGuffy's Reader while the others axe doing, indeperident study.. The 
rest bf the day is spent_ in independent study with _ mom available tb 
heip when required. On Thursdays and Fridays dad dbes PE_ time with 
the kids — running, basketball, jumping rope , rope..-climbing , etc.. Independent 
study consists of reading, writing, math, algebra > shbrthahd^ typing, 
sewing, crocheting, cooking, and using the Sinclair c_bmputer._ Also 
science, gardening, music, and merit badgets. Mom also checks the 
educational TV programming guide and assigns appropriate programs for 
viewing during the weeki 

We are semi-structured. The children have free time after basics are 
done. The best teaching moments seem to come up when I'm nbt trying 
to teach them something. I work with them mostly on .math and language. 
They do their . own reading and sciences, scycial studies j and history, 
and discuss with me the most interesting things .they. hav.e read. I_'m 
beginning to see individual talents better i I_ found that I cannbt tell 
them to study what they are interested in. That interest needs to be 
stimulated first. The days that I' don't get things gbihg they fall 
naturally into play th,at lasts for hours. It seems tb go tetter (the 
play) when I mostly ignore it. Sometimes I try to pretend and play 
with them but I'm not as good at it as they are so I dbh't hang around 
for vefy^ _long.^ They are hap^pier,_ have gained weight and are gaining 
their self-confidence back. One of my children has stopped biting her 
nails and my 7 year-old for the first cime ever says "reading is ftiri.'' 

We used to be very structured in bur schbol but .-^nbw we prefer guided 
teaching, teaching skills to meet their needs. Without fancy, gadgets 
and systems, our children learn simple truths and basic skills for learning. 
We teach reading and language throughout the day and math as the 
opportunities present themselves. Our 4 year-old knows as much . about 
reading and math as a first or second-grader in_the public schools should ^ 
according to their standards. Our 8 year-old_ prefers readings bbbks, 
anything she can get her hands on at any level bf reading. When she 
chooses, books above her language ability,, the questions pour out. .We" 
encourage them. They learn to solve all kinds of problems by studying 
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and they love to sing songs and make up songs that exemplify their feelings 
of love arid strerigthi 

5. We have school everyday iri che morriirigs. We start with a pledge ^ a 
prayer, and a scripture story. Then we work for about three hours ori 
readirig, arithmetic, science and history i We have had experiments with 

a drone See and bean sprouts and other interesting thingsi Most of 

the day is devoted to free time. 

6. First we have prayer, pledge, and a Bible story or spiiitnal experience 
told. Then the children choose what, they would like to do: science, 
reading, math, spelling, writing , health , hT?tcr^. They know they must 
do reading and math every day. When they complete two subjects _in the 
morning, we have lunch; Then we finish up two more subjects. If they 
finish before school is out_ they _have the opportuni_ty to work on computer 
science. Our school goes from. 8:30 A.M. tb_^:45 P.M., except when they 
are_ super fast, of course.. Then we have _PE arid exercises. Sometimes 
I play the guitar and we all sirig together for bur music time. 

7. We_ have various subject assignments ori a weekly basi_s so that the children 
schedule their own daily work (with a little help from, mom) . Some weeks 
they finish by Thursday and sometimes they have school on Saturday. 
There's lots of free reading and use of educational cassette, tapes. 
They work v;ith each other a lot, they love the encyclopedias and seeing 
who can discover some new fact first; 

8. The first year we tried to make our home school very struci.ured. This 
year we relaxed a lot. We don't have a rigid schedule. Sometimes we 
have school in the evenings; One day math may be in the morning; the 
next, it may be in the afternoon. Not havirig a set time__for each subject 
is enough diversion that they are not bored. We say, "You need to cover 
math, science, social studies, phonics. \>niich would you like, to do 
first?" We ask them what they want to learri about, that way I don't 
spend hours preparing for the next day and they are learning what they 
want. They usually pick things, iri math for iristance, that are challenging 
to them. They get bored with things that are too easy. They may spend 
a little time doing things that are too easy, but not very much. -My 
children help me with the housework, everything from_ laundry to : cooking.. 
As a result i ^ave more time to spend with them. It's great! We work 
together and play together; They have from 3:i9D to 5:30 each day as 
their own free time. 

9; It is very individualized and very flexible; Our high school, age daughter 
is totally on her own with the second edition of the ACE curriculum. 
She will graduate one. year early this spring as^our 18 year-old. did 
a year and a half ago. Our 9th grade son is in public school and has 
never showri much iriterest in home school. He is a_straight-A student 
and gets much from the industrial arts program! that I :COuld riot plroyide 
him. Our 8th grade son attended the local Christian . ACE school last 
year and is home riow;_ _ He is_ still searchiji& _to find _ himself arid what 
he can and will do effectively. Our 9 and 10 year-olds work together 
quite effectively on a home-planned curriculum after working for the 
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past year with the ACE curriculum. Each child is responsible for choosing 
texts arid scheduling time to study them. We have an electric typewriter* 
a piario, a guitar, a video recorder, a TI994a computer and a trampoline 
for use by this students. Wis try to makis learning flih! 

bnis rdiDm of the hbusis has been set up as a school room. We have desks, 
books, arid bookcases, etc. At times other parts of the- house or even 
the world becomes the classroom. At least one fieldtrip is planned 
every week or a special "at-hdmis activity." 

With my 4 year-bid ^ I work only when she expresses ah iriterisst. . Thisri 
we wiDrk dh alphabet recognition and cdnsdnant sounds and we play a number 
of gamiss. My 6 year-bid is wbrkihg, as he shdws iritisrisst, dn the alphabet, 
making wdrds, arid additibh. Either dhe df his blder sistisrs br I risad 
tb- him. The 8 year-bid risads td me dr the yduriger children, then she 
writiss a sypribsis bf what she has read. I cbrrect her grammar, spelling » 
and- punctuatibn. She reads an article a (lay frbm this newspaper and 
underlines any new wdrds, thisri Iddks them^up iri this dictibnary arid writiss 
down the defiriitibri. When she dbSs readirig iri bthisr sburces wis follow 
this same prai^tice. We work on multiplicatibri tablesi use b£ a calculator 
ari'd some drills on addition arid subtrectidri. This 10 year-did reads 
tb herself br the yburig c_hildreri arid ^wi^ites syribpses bf what sfie reads 
as well as doing _ original cbmpositibri. I always cbrrect thisse. She 
alsb reads an article each day iri the riewspaper^ writes a repbrt, Iboks 
up and writes a defiriitibri, bf new words. We alsb w6rk bri mliltiplicatidri 
tables arid use of a calculator on stbry problems. They may choose what 
they warit tb risad. 

We db a Ibt with games arid risadirig. I'm alsb teachirig them hbw tb db 
research. We go to the library bfteri. I use flash cards for math facts 
arid we sperid time daily with oral readirig arid cbmpreherisibri . 

We work each day arourid raj^ time. My blder bby is using bddks from Christian 
Liberty arid wbrks bri each bbbk everyday. The yburiger bby cbmpletes 
workbooks along with reviewirig his phbriics. The past few weeks they 
have had ari art class which ! feel is impbrtarit. Ediicatibri games are 
a_ favorite.. The kids everi like Scrabble arid I fisel thisy learri a lot 
about spellirig wheri_ they J)lay_. Our Ibcal Parent Resburce Cerit^r (library) 
has been a big help. I only regret that I have rib car arid : can 't go 
more bfteri because my kids get bored if I dbri't give them charige. I'm 
blessed with very smart kids arid _ teachirig has beeri easy . I wblild say 
the biggest prbblem is keepirig it iriterestirig. 

We work mbstly iri the mbrriirigs: feadirig bri Mbriday writings dn Tuesday, 
math bri Wisdriesday, history bri Thursdajj, scieri(::e bri Friday plus miriimum 
reading rei:iuiremerits . 

Cbre sub^'ects are readirig^ math, and writirig. The day is fairly structured 
but the interest arid the inquiry shown by_the childreri (Dftisri timiss dire(::ts 
stu_dy_ iri various directidris. A good faith effort is made tb comply 
with State requiremerits fbr lerigth bf day, year, arid subjects taught. \ 
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16 i We have Spanish lessons, piano ^ singing , and are learning the deaf sigh 
language. We learn through games as much as possible and go ca fieldtripsi 
Once in a while we have social activities with. another home school family. 
We do a lot of painting, drawing, and craft work. We try t6_ be as 

well-ivouryle^d as wp c^n. Reading has been one of our favorite subjects. 

Math puzzles are fun for the kidsi I try to keep the schedule going 
somewhat, rqutirfely but give the children plenty of freedom to ask questions 
and employ their own ideas daily . 

17. Since i have onlj^ one child and he is just in kindergarten this year^^ 
our school is very casual. We have no set schedule. Whenever there 
is a question to be answered or something to be learned, whenever, possible^ 
we do it. I am strict on his reading and arithmftic. He has to do 
something involving both subjects everyday; _ I*m using this home school 
arrangement as a breather period until I feel my child is ready for 
dealing with regimented school life; 

18. We began reading and numbers when our children, were about_ three years 
old; We used a set of flash cards containing 250 basic words^ and flash 
cards with upper and lower case letters and the numbers. Letters, and 
numbers are learned very rapidly for about a two.-mo^h .period ._ I d6 
not use a set schedule nor push my. children ^ rather I let their mood 
and their interest predominate. It's very important to me that I hot 
be viewed by the child as being on the opposite side from_ them. In 
other words 1 want: them to believe that my interests are the same as 
theirs and that my attitudes are the same, as theirs. Every thihg I do 
I do to preserve their wonder, curiosity and love of learning. 

After the letters are well-known, comes /the ..mastery of 250 basic 
words (what the primary reading books consist of). I have done this 
by selecting beginning books, identifying relevaht words, teaching these 
with flash cards and then going into the book. Children are usually 
surprised and delighted to discover that they _ can read a book. This 
process is continued until the child can read books cbhtainihg all the 
250 basic words. Arithmetic is handled the same way. We use concrete 
visual objects and pictures. 

Once the children have learned to read, most of our ihstructioh 
consists of them reading and writing and discussing what they have read. 
Often the children do not want to stop reading when it's, time to go 
to bed. We have to take the books away from them. We also are heavily 
involved in music. All the children play the piano or some other instrument 
or sing. They are also learning how to use a computer. 

We do hot have a television and believe'. that has. been, very helpful 
in fostering more reading by our children. We know that there. are fine 
educational programs and may buy a television set; but if we dOf we'll 
keep it in our room and the children will only see it oh ihvitatibh. 
We believe our purpose is to help our children receive the equiyaleht 
of a public school education; but we find we.can do that with _very .little 
effort or time; We anticipate that all of our children will "fihish" 
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high school by the age of 12 as bur -13 and 14 year-old have already 
done . 

In discussions we have with the children about what they are reading 
or spme of the thoughts they are having, we emphasize analytical thinking. 
We often present to our children alternatives to consider when they 
are trying to decide h^w they think about a^ S^'v^^^ subject. We urge 
them to decide for themselves. We constantly challenge them to think 
for themselves and decide for themselves i We use conventional textbooks 
and learning materials from the public schools as basic study materials 
and resoxirces in the various^ub jec^ but we also try and give 

bur children experiences that aren 't easij.y had througji textbooks. 
We have spent many hours in forests, on beaches and in museums. 

The following, descriptions are taken from issues 33 and 34 of the newsletter 
"Growing .Without Schooling." These are excerpts from letters that have been 
sent to John Holt by home schbolers, describing their home schools. ^ 

1. Our original plan was to get correspondence courses for our children 
but we just could not come up with $800 for two children. So we s 
school out under the trees by a lake with whatever appropriate books 
we could find at flea markets. We required the children to write one 
composition a week^ We all loved to jgo to libraries. Of course it 
has not been easy and ail fun. We have no records for last yearns school 
work, ^e have tried to maintain the schedule; but the demands of younger 

and another pregnancy , plijs my own lags in discip^ld^^ and lesson 
planning made it a stop and start again experience. "Hiere were times 
when they just did not want to have school and my insistance discouraged 
us all. All in all we are very glad we^ kept them home this past year; 
they are more family-briented and not as much inclined to be led around 
> by their peer groups i 

2. I am home schooling my 14 year-old daught^ When I volunteered in 
her Bth grade classroom and saw just how terrible the whole school scene 
was I decided to teach her at home. I have had her tested every September 
and she is above average in every subject. We enrolled in our junior 
college last year and bought a very helpful programmed-learning math 
book and she is doing beautifully . She was no^ allowed, to enroll herself 
bjt she was allowed to attend classes with me. We took basic writing 

and math (for her) an^ advanced writing for me. She was allowed to 

sit in there also and she enjoyed hearing the poems and stories^ others 
had done. . * I finally narrowed her education down to one hour 
approximately each day for each of these sub jej:ts~reading^, writing, 
and arithmetic. Reading is from books I consider.: the most helpful and 
interesting, etc. I wonder if this is being too dictatorial. Still 
I'm afraid that if we are not all pushed a J.ittle we^ll miss some excellent 
books. I know I would, never have read many books if I had not had to 
for classes in college. The same with writing papers. 1 believe in 
allowing her to choose her topics sometimes but i do expect her to write, 
in her reading she does one chapter^ day and writes a bjrjLef summary 
o^ it. She is also expected to clip one article from the paper and 
write a brief suimnary of it and be prepared to discuss it at dinner; 
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She is to learri brie riew word . a day , know its origin and use it in a 
sentence. She does brie proverb a. day^ paraphrasing it and illustrating 
it briefly. She also writes a half page in her jburrial daily. 

We incorporated as a private school in December, 1982. The children 
stay inside uritil _the public .schools let out arid we try to stay at or 
above "grade level" in bur lessons. We try to produce enough paper 
work _tb be able to show ariybrie who questions us. We acquired boxes 
and boxes of textbbbks frbm the surplus at the_ county schools; they 
Everi if we dbri^t gb through the bobks p^ge by page, they 
are handy for refererice. Some sections are very -gbod. There is a computef 
corner in one set of math books ._ My_ son and daughter went through all 
the books from Igrade 2 _ through 8 (children are ages ID and 12) doing 
the cdmputi5r programs. I think that withbut knowing it, they are learning 
some laws of math by the way the cbmpii_ter_ had tb be programmed to get 
certain results . We sigried up as a schbbl to take a self-guided tour 
of the animal areas bf Busoh Gardens. We got a very low admission price 
arid they serit us a riice packet bf pre-visit and post-visit activities 
to help us get the mbst but bf bur tbur. I^m checking into other local 
attractibris tb see if they have programs like this. 

We have beeri home _s_chbblirig since 1979 with no real problems. 1 do 
wish the girls wbiild show more interest in readlrig. _ It seems to be 
a lack of confiderice iri the 9 year-bid resulting f_rom'_being pushed into 
readirig iri kiridergarteri before _ she was ready. The 7 year-old hasn't 
yet mastered all the sbunds arid how to blend them together. They .both 
want to kribw how tb read but haveri^t decided tb put the necessary effort 
into it. The 5 year-bid has shbwri more curiosity about words than neither 
bf the girls did. I have pririted some on cards for him, I'm hoping 
for a major breakthrbugh here. _You have to let it happen by itself. 
They love tb be read tb arid tb Ibbk at bbbks and magaziries, so I try 
to be patierit. We gb to swap meets and garage sales quite often and 
the girls have leairried a Ibt abbut mbriey this way, more than any workbook 
can ever teach them. I have beeri pleasantly surprised to hear them 
addirig up varibiis cbiris arid cbming up with the right answers. 

We do a lot of art arid craft type bf things. The girls took an 
art class last summer frbm a lady whb dbes_ beautiful water colors, 
it was a very small class, bfteri they were the only two_ there. They 
have met iri a small park adjacerit _tb^ the lady's art gallery so there 
is no feeling of corifiriemerit. She _ let _ them draw or paint whatever they 
wanted, offeririg advice wheri asked. In ^ettirig to know her better I 
learned that she has taught art here.in California and thinks the idea 

V bf home schbbling is great. She offered to be available if ever we 

\^ needed a certified teacher. 

\^ My husband thiriks the _kids should be in school so I could have 
mbre free time (I dbri't cbmplairit). He agrees that sbmethings iri schbbl 
are bad but thiriks kids _shbii_ld be there anyway. He _ is a commercial 
fisliermari arid receritly built his own fishing boat with the kid's help. 
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5. I took my son out of kindergarten^ last March after meetings with the 
teacher ... He still resists any attempt to learn new words_br .to 
read although he loves to read to. To encourage my son to read, I write 
but recipes for simple dishes he can prepare — he loves to cook and is 
very , proud when he_ can db_ it by himself . He made his own loaf of yeast 
brisad this way ._ I assembled _ the tools arid ingredients and^ turned on 
the oven, he did everything else. We enjoy playing backgamon and have 
started to learn chess and_ yahtzee. We plan to send him to first grade 
in the fall; however, we all understand that going to school is a voluntary 
choice on_ _our _ part _ arid that we_ are the consumers , so to sjjeak^ of a 
service .offered by this iristitutibri . This approach g^ives me the courage 
to; confront teachers arid administratdrs . Although i am an attorney 
and trained tb deal with corifroritatibns, I am intiinidated by g^^^ 
teachers — the strict authoritarian figures of ray timid girlhood. I 
db anguish bver losing my son from 8:66 to 3:15 daily and I may see 
if I cari bring him home at 1:00 or 1:30. 

6. Now as to what the boys have been doing. Our 11 year-old has been on 
a Naricy __Dre_w readirig kick. He has also read all of the tittle House 
books. He found out sbme relatives are making money on the stock market 
so he and his father read abbut stocks and have some pretend shares 
to check in the newspaper. He is still very interested in sports and 
spends time watching games, _ sortirig his playing cards^ reading books 
about sports figures and playirig the various games outdoors. 

Our 4 year-old seems mbst iritisrested in numbers lateiy . His o^ 
brother taught him tb play War with cards and he quickly learned the 
lower and hiigher values involved there . Next he watched Ghris and a 
friend play Stratego arid became obsessed with the game, wanting zo play 
3 or 4 times a day fbr twb months. Now he watches the digital, clock 
calling out the numbers. He also bought a book that he can "read" aloud 
so he trades the stories fbr the ones he wants us to read to hirai 

Gur 8 year-old has been speridirig his time and money fixing up his 
bike. Re saves and shops to get _ the equipment he wants. Money has 
taken on a value to him that it didri^t have before. We were interviewed 
by a free lance writer on home schooling. The 11 and 8 year-olds were 
very pleased to be questioned about their bpiriibris. Before the interview 
was finished the 11 year-old was iriterviewirig the writer about being 
a writer. 6ur home schooling group meets weekly arid is of ten an opportunity 
for social interaction for _ the boys as we moved here fairly ^recently. 
We have done, some field trips with the group, visiting a 'vet 's of fice, 
touring a bakery^ pickirig apples arid going to the beach. However our 
project of making pinatas__was a disastisr. The boys also have been involved 
in my pre-natal care. They come tb the check ups, they listen to the 
baby's heartbeat, have been shown how to measure the heartbeat and how 
to measure my iron cburit. We borrowed some childbirth films from the 
library to view. 

Sample observation . The fbllbwirig hour-long excerpt from our field 
observations in one home school portrays sbmis of the challenges home schooling 
parents face in the minute by miriute operatibri of the school. Of course 
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this portrayal is. atypical in that it represents only a small por'.ion of 
an entire day . Many hours are spent in free play , errands, relaxed group 
readings etc.. This mother explained in interviews that she may be over-structured 
at this point. Other home schoolers have told her to .loosen up a bit. She 
wbiild like to list the children do more on their own but worries they^ will 
"get behind" their peers in school. She wants them to be prepared to return 
to public school at any time because she is not sure she can handle the challenge 
beyond this year. 

the code "OC" stands for cdmments made by the observer during observation. 
"L" is the mother i "M"_ is the father. The children are, Danny a 10 year-old 
bby^ Joe ah 8 year-bid bby^ Arty a 6 year-old boy, Alex a A y^^iT'Old. boy, 
Susie, a 3 year-bid girl, and Amy is a 1 year-old girl. They will be referred 
tb by their age (in years) in the fbllbwing excerpt to help the reader identify 
them more quickly . 

January 20, 198 4 1:48 P.M. 



I arrived and knocked on the door and heard a voice inside calling to 
everyone "He's here." As I came in L was sitting at the kitchen table with 
6 wbrkirig bri writing. She tbld 10 to take my coat and hang it up but I hung 
my own cbat up in the clbset . She didn't really pay much more attention 
tb rrie as far as I cbuld tell which made me feel good to realize that she's 
making an effbrt tb ribt wbrry abbut my being there. 

L said tb 6i "what db ybu want tb write?" He was writing in a. blue 
book and_ she was .asking him what he wanted tb write so he could practice 
his spelling as well as his writing. I nbticed that 1 was writing in someone 
else's book. 

10 said to me, "Like I said, not very much interesting is happening^ 
We.pretty _ much finished bur hbme schbol this morning. I just have two things 
left to db/' arid theri he went bff tb db something. 3 kept looking at me 
and then _ going bver tb L arid pulling on her. L said to her, "Do you want 
me tb talk tb him?" 3 kriew that I was a visitbr and that her mother ought 
to be talkirig tb me iristead of just going on about her business. 

4 said tb rib brie iri particular , "I know how to spell ET." Then he said, 

"ET". He was seated at the kitcheri bar eating an orange. 

OC: This was mearit tb be a jbke . . . prbbably one he had heard older 
brothers tell? 

10__said to his mother, "Cbme hi5lp me practice the piano mom." L said 
to 5, _ "Come into the livirig rbbm sb I cari help ybu while I help 10." But 
they didn't go iri; they stayed iri the kitcheri. 

5 was. busy. writirig in his blue book, wbrkirig bn spelling. After a moment 
L_said to 10, "Help 6 spell whatever he warits tb say in the thing he's writing." 
L brou,r>ht over a speller that she had bbtairied from the school. She said 
to me i_ ''This is the riew speller they are using for the third grade. It looks 
to me like the words are ifirst arid second grade level words." - 
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L rang the door bell frbih inside; I guess this is a message to the 
children iri_ the basement that she ._wahts them to come up. tvlien 3 came tip 
she said^ "I want ybii to have a nap." 

1:55 P.M. L i^ back in the kitchen helping 6 write a story.. She comments 
on his writing and mistakes he 's making on the writing and also on his spelling. 
10 and 8 come^ up the stairs from the basement. 4 takes pencils from 1 arid 
1 begins to cry. b takes 4 by the hand and leads him into the bathroom, 
washes his hands and brings hira back to the counter where 3 is filling out 
some worksheet papers, t gets out some papers for both 4 and 3 to work on. 

1:58 P.M. L explains to 3 how to do some of the worksheets which involve 
inatchirig pictures with one another and letters to one another. 10 is in 
the livirig room playing the piano. 1 is drawing. in someone *s science experiment 
book. I learned later that this is 6's__"joy" book. L. discovers that 1 is 
writing in there, says good naturedly, "darn your hide" and takes the book 
away and tries to give her some paper to write on. 6 is watching 3, telling 
hi5r what she's supposed to do on a worksheet. 

2:01 P.M. 10 comes in the kitchen, takes two books into a bedroom and 
then returns to the kitchen, 8 brings me a three-ring notebook with reports 
he wrote on January 17th, 18th and 19th about World War II air wars. He 
wants me_ to read them. ___ He's done them on the computer. 10 says, "8 has 
lost my book." 8 says "I hid it," when b asks where he thinks it might be. 
10 says, "You're brain is a peabrain, mine is the big one.'*^ L takes 8 back 
in _ the bedroom to try and find the book. 8 says, "He says his brain is big 
and mine is little." It was later discovered that neither 6 or 10 misplaced 
the book that ID is looking for. 

2:05 6 is looking at a times tables chart. He thinks it's pretty 
interesting. He brings it over and shows it to me and says, "took, this 
goes clear up to 144." He takes it back over to the kitchen table and 10 
explains to him how to use it. I notice that 1 is writing on someone else's 
book. 3 is sitting in the game closet singing and then she takes some materials 
and. puts them up on the bar and begins filling out some sentence completion 
worksheets. 

L to 6: "When you're ready to get serious I'll be glad to help you 
finish your joy book, I'm going now to help 10 on the piano." 

OC: I'm looking through some of the assignment cards L Jias made for 
each child. I notice headings such as "relieving suffering" (this must be 
what L meant when she asked 10 the fj^rst time I came to visit if he would 
like to jrelieve some pain and suf fefing) . Other items are "put books away," 
art^ science^ reading, exercise, math and so on. 

.8. comes and shows me his spelling book. 1 realize that I'm definitely 
riot being very unobtrusive. These kids f eally seem to want^^^^^^ me what 

they are doing and would like to have the attention of an outsider. 
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2:11 PiM^ t is helping 10_ on the piano i 1 is playing a tape recorder 
next to the piano; 5 and 3 are coloring at the bar^ in the kitchen^ 4 is 
taking a worksheet back and forth, from the kitchen to the living room to 
work on it in the kitchen and to ask t how to do it in the living room; 
t said she would come and help him in a minute. 4 returns to the bar then 
to fc then hack and so on . 8 is wandering from me to the living room to the 
bar. I can't really tell what he's doing. 

2:14 P.M. 8 completes a simple language arts worksheet (meant £ot the 
younger children)^ takes it to L ..saying, "tool* what I did mommy," L says, 
snickering, "Wow!" and explains, "I have some harder ones that might be at 
your level 8 ." 

2:15 P.M. L retufns to the kitchen.. She was working with 10 at the 
piano for. about -4 minutes, t says to 3, "Don't use markers on the pictures." 
3: "Why?" L: "Because you can't see the pictures after you haveL colored 
them and also the ink goes through and it makes marks on the counter." 

h is fixing a book and cassette which 1 broke. 6 wants to do something, 
I can't tell really what it is, t replies, "Not until you finish youi^ Joy 
book." 6 takes a worksheet away from 4 saying, "I can do^ _ 
he doesn't want 6 to take it away from him. L turns and. s^nds 4 tq his bedroom. 
6 continues to work on the worksheet and L says, "Don 't- do that , that's for 
4 to work on." _4 is in the other room crying. 6: "1 won^t do anyt ing then!" 
L says, "okay , that^s your choice." 6 goes into the bedroom^ where 4 is still 
crying. 10 is in the living ro^m fiddling with the tape recorder . t says 
to 3, "It's bed'' time. Shall I read, to you first?" 3: "No, I'm not tired." 

L: "Do you and_ 1 want to listen to the "courage" tape before you go to sleep?" 

Id says, "Where is 1?"_ L says, "Probably crying somewhere; i really whacked 
her when she broke t ha, t cassette^ "10 goes in and finds 1 and says "let's 
be happy 1" and begins to play with her. 

GC: Must be completing his "Relieving Suffering" card here? 

8 goes downstairs and 4 continues to cry. fc says, "8 do you need me 
to help you with anything?" 8 doesn't answer, just goes on downstairs. 

2:20 P.M. 10 returns to the kitchen. He and L are atttiig at the. counter. 
h says, "do you need me to help you with anything 10?" He doesn't , reply . 
4 comes in and says, "I'm ready to do something elsei" L says, "You can 
do the w^orksh^eet.'' He haj r^e^turi^^ from crying^ t says, "It's just really 
difficult to do anything around hefe when you start squealing like that." 

2:23 P^M. 3 is playing the cassette player in the bedroom. 8 is in 
the basement, 4 is doing his worksheet again at the kitchen counter. L is 
checking over worksheets that she got' at the Public library to see which 
ones 8 would be able to do , which one each kid might be able to. work on i 
She lapses into singing from time Jo time, singing along with what's playing 
on the cassette in the bedroom down the hail. 10 is watching t, joking with 
her about, whether she can _a^swer^ the worksheets that shea's selecting. 6, 
3, and 1 are somewhere, I think in the bedroom. 1 is screaming, 6 carries 
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her but to the kitchen. X says^ "looks like daddy is going to be staying 
up with some kids tonight." 



0C:_ Refers tb_ fact that. H helps the kids firiish_ their assigrimehts _at 
night if they didn't finish during the day instead of doing something fun 
with them. 

. 2:29 P.M. I went to the basement to see what 8 was doing arid discovered 
him _iri_ the computer study _room playing chess on the computer. This room 
is full of books, several file cabinets and a Large desk at which .childreri 
say their . dad works. 10 cumes in and asks 8 if he _w_ants_ to play "He-Man". 
8 .explains what_ he's doing with the chess game to 10. 10 .responds. They 
talk back and forth _ about what 's the best way tb__ db_ it, 10 gives advice 
oil how tb db it and then says, "My brbther is smart." 8 makes a inbve. 

2:35 P.M. I went back_ upstairs. _ 3 was still in the bedrbom listening 
tb the cassette. 1_ was playing with picture cards bn _ the _ kitchen floor, 
4 was working on worksheets still at the kitchen table. L and 6 were wbrkirig 
bri a worksheet at the counter . 

2:39 P.M. 4 finished, arid almost began tb work bri 3's wbrkshelet. L 
tells him to come and .she'll help him. ___L is asking him what the letters 
are. 4 says^ "Q" L: "This is a capital?" 4: "Yes." U "Okay, let's have 
you db it." She leaves him to worJc bri the worksheet himself. 4 begins workirig 
on a new worksheet but he says he's tired. 

1 ruris over to her mother i hi "Do you warit up? Say up^" She repeats 
this in a kind voice to 1 about six times but 1 never says 'up.' She just 
keeps reaching up to her mother. t says, "You button", picks her up and 
holds her as she watches arid ariswers 6's questioris as he's wbrkirig bri a wbrksheeti 

L: "6, when you finish this do you want me tb help ybu with- your 'joy 
book'?" 

OC: This is abbut the fburth time I've heard her mentiori this book 

to 5. 

6: "No." L: "Okay, I'm ribt gbirig tb bug ybu ariymbre about sbmethirig 
you should have done yburself before lunch." 

2:44 P .M. L helps 1 pick up pictures she has. left ori the floor , tells 
3 to bririg a book to read iri the bedroom sb she'll fall asleep when they 
finish instead of reading it in the living robm where 3 was wanting to read. 
3 tries to help 1 arid 1 warits to pick up the picture by herself, or at least 
with her mother. 

OC: I'm amazed at how cbbl, calm, and collected L seems. She is cbnstant-ly 
moving from child tb child, siriging much of the time, 

2:47 P.M. 10 comes up the stairs saying, "I helped 8 get the guy iri 
checkmate usirig the Sonogram program," 8 comes up the stairs' too. L: "Wbw!" 
10 and 8 tell her they really did it arid go on tb explain how fun it was. 
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L: "How about everyone taking ci nap riow^ I*m really tired?" 

OC--I should think she would be. When does she get a break? 

2:_48 P.M. L is helping 4 on his workbook while 10_ arid 8 tell her how 
they played on the computer a chess game. _ 10 says^ "Come oh 8" arid they 
run back downstairs. 3 takss about 10 books to her bedroom. L is still 
helping 4. 

Of course ribt_ every, hour of everyday is_ that packed for every home schoblirig 
family. But usually children's hours are.filled with activity ^ either supervised 
by parerits or irideperideritly . The fbllowirig section describes some of the 
gerieral pattisirris w^ have discovered so far. 

Trends and patterns . Sisveral cbininbri themes we have ideritif iisd from 
these case studies will be briefly listed below. They represerit huriches 
or pre-hypotheses about the operations bf home schobls. 

1. There appear to be two gerieral classes bf home schobls: 

a. Those in which the children have never attended institutiorial schbbls 
but have continued in their home environment from birth. 

b. Those in which some or;, all of the children have attended _ public 
or private schools in the past and some or all of the children 
are now taught at home. 

Parents frbm the first grbup tend tb cbntinue teachirig and respbridirig 
to their children as they grow blder iri the same, ways as wheri the childreri 
were young. They have had such success by _ the _ time the _ childrerL are 
school age that they see no reason to enroll them iri schbbls. These 
children usually know how to read by the time they are school age. 

The parents : in the .second group usually begiri home schbblirig with 
high structure^ They often pattern activities after the structure used 
by schools. For example^ they reserve, certairi hburs bf the day for 
certain subjects; they depend bn workbooks and other materials tb guide 
them^ they assume they need to mbtivate their childreri tb learri certairi 
skills and cbncepts taught iri schbbls. 

After -^we_eks arid _ sbmetimes mbriths, mariy bf these parents become 
discouraged^ frustrated arid depressed. They begiri tb believe they are 
iricapable bf teachirig. their own childreri, Mbst bf them serid their childreri 
back to school^ or they may send some back and keep bthers but, br they 
may arrange tb keep a child out brily part-time. 

Those who continue tb havehbme schbol teridtb relax the structure 
somewhat. They become mbre patierit with their childreri^ "more satisfiect^ 
with what their children db learn. They c_bme tb Ibok tb the childreri 
tb express. and_ pursue. their own interests.. They may cbntinue emphasizirig 
traditional schbbl subjects but mbre lobsely. 
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Eventually, families who change to home schbdling from convent lonal 
schooling begin to Idbk more arid more like families who always home 
schooled. Some of their characteristics arid activities are desscribed 
briefly below, 

2. Learriirig tends to be experieritial as well as arid sometimes instead of 
academic. Childreri explore their world by visitirig workplaces, museums, 
forests, beaches, etc,, as well as readirig about them. They make things 
with their harids arid collect arid observe actual specimens instead of 
sitting iriddbrs arid readirig about crafts, arts, sciences, etc, 

3. Parerits may use iristructidrial materials to help children iearn to read 
and solve arithmetic prdblems. But the materials are usually a supplement 
to exterisive readirig by parerits td children and by children to themselves 

in books dealitig with subjects the children are -'^jterested in 
uriderstaridirig. The arithmetic materials reinforce the students* 
understand irig of numbers in coricert with their use of niqne^, weight 
arid li5rigth measuremerit, use df recipes, etc. Alsd, the materials tend 
td be used as the parisrits arid childreri warit td use them. These families 
do riot require the childreri td complete all the exercises on every page, 
drily eridugh td make sure they uriderstarid. 

4. Parerits are willirig td. modify irif drtnatidri they are presenting, the activities 
they are leadirig, arid the subjects df study iri respdrise td the children's^ 
interests. They do riot feel obligated td fdlldw a set curriculum that-' 
they cariribt modify. They are free tb quit wheri the. childreri Ibse iriterest 
arid return. to a lesson when the iriterest is back. Iri' dthrr words, they 
can afford to truly iridividiialize because bf the small number bf childreri 
involved. . Parents eventually come tb trust^^_£hi_ir chil 

They can live with the fact that their chiTd may be "behirid" peers iri 
public scho^^ols. in some areas because they are JJ^rsuirig their iriterests 
mpre_ deeply in other areas. They believe £h^ if childreri are giveri 
the freedom to" pursue those iriterests, they will everitually be iriterested 
iri riearly every thirig the parerits judge tb be esseritial. 

5. Housework tends tb become part .bf the hbme schbbl experience; Children 
are irivblved iri cobkirig\ cleaning, repairirig and creating as part df 
their learning experience. Meals arid housewbrk are bfteri simplified 
sb they db riot take as much effort. Parerits sbmetimes save the hbusewbrk 
for evejiings; but. usually do what they, need to _db duririg the day while 
the children are doing "independent study/' br helpirig. them . 

6. Support groups p_lay_ an important role. Very few home schoolers isolate 
themselves sbcially. _ Rather.^ bther hbme schoolers, rieighbbrs, older 
friends^ .family i etc..^ fbrm an impbrtarit rietwbrk which parerits arid children 
rely bri for ideas arid uriderstaridirig. 

7. Althbugh parerits are bbligated by laws iri most states to cover certain 
subjects for certairi hburs, they terid tb iriterpret those requirements 
Ibbsely. Sirice they believi5 the childreri are learriirig as they participate 
iri Irregular life," they cdunt much of what they dd as school. They 
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iay require one or two hours daily of "formal" studying or discussion 
of what they _are iearnir_g . They may require the children to turn in 
written reports of things they have investigated : on their own. But 

^^^t^_^J3_ ^^^^ ^^ys ^"l.^I^^^^ children play, ^^ith little or 

no parental guidance or evaluation. 

8. Sometimes parents have their children tested with'standardized instruments 
??®^_Ay _P^^1^^ schools. But generally, they claim that these tests 
do not measure what is most important to the parents and children* 
They also test their children's thinking skills 'by discussing difficult 
?9I^^APAs _ with them. They observe the children's play, ihterpisrsbnal 
interactions, creativeness, etc., to see how their children* are growing 
wholistically . 

9. There are usually alternating ^oeriods in which children interact with 

parents and then study or explore or learn on their c m. Ghiidren probably 
spend about half the time on their own, pursuing topics they are interested 
in or preparing for interactions wit^^arents.^ 11^ sessions 
include reading together, discussing, presenta of new ideas, learning 
something new to both, going on outgoings, etc. 

10. '^^sir^i^g service and to do meaningful work is a major part 
ofthe^ curriculum. Children rarely spend all their time learning facts. 
Rather, they volunteer to help at blood banks and. rest homes ^ _Th?Y 
^9^^_^9I_y^y neighbors and businesses. They have time for doing 
these things because the,y usually are able to learn the same material 
more rapidly than they did :n schools. 

11. Subjects such as histcry, social studies, geography, etc_.^, are frequently 
stud ied through the reading of biographies, news magazines , N a t i onal 
Geographic and Science periodicals jather than (or in, addition to) 
textbooks. The te^ndency js to go to the sources of information rather 
than compiled summaries. 

12. Since there are usually least two and often more children in most 
' home schools, pajrents frequently encourage the older children to teach 

the younger ones. This arrangement frequently helps the older child 
as much as thj^ younger ones. The act of teaching truly reinforces what 
one is learning. 

13 i Although most hom^e schooling parents are well-educated themselves, they 
often become^ even more^ interested in learning new ideas as they have 
ti^??? A*-^^^^ •_ _ ^^_y_tsrid to provide good "mqtlej.s" of learners^ to 

their children. Th^y learn to not feel JA^P^A^A^^^.to answer ail their 

children 's il^*^?tions . Instead, they encq^urage the^h^ildren to find 

out on their own or they learn with their children what they don't understand 
themselves i 

") 

14. Sometimes, parents decide the children need the teaching attention of 

someone other than themselves. They go to J-nt^r^sted neighbors , older 

students, junior colleges, and regular schools when the need arises. 
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15. Home schbdlirig parents terid to have .very high bpiriibris of their children; 
They praise theih. and adihire their individual ideas arid iriteriasts. They 
consider the children's interests to be just as Impbrtarit, or even mtire 
sbi than their own or than the subjects emphasized in cbriveritibrial schbbls. 

16. Home schooling parents tend, to be highly .interested iri the learning 
■> process. They and their children look at all of their experierices for 

educational benefits. They are discriminating in judging the pbsitiye 
or negative educational value of every experience, events material ^ 
etc. 



17. Learning iri _the_ home is iiriified with bther life experierices arid is 
continuous • Intellectiial i social ^ physical ^ spiritual ideas arid skills 
are learried whblistically * not as separate "subjects," 

18. Some home school parents_are very negative a.bbut cbriveritic^al schools, 
believing they not only fail tb help childreri learri tb learri arid learri 

^ to love learning! but inhibit them. Other parerits see the schbbl as 
one resource amprig mariy tb help them teach their thildreri. These parerits 
Enroll their children in bands^ choruses i _ sports programs arid debate 
teams. They want to cooperate with, schools for their childreri 's ultimate 
'benefit, rather than compete with them. 

Major Concerns 

So far in this paper ^ home schoolers ' . reasons fbr arid .me.aris bf cbriductirig 
their own schools represent a r.ather . hopeful arid positive image bf the 
phenomenon. However, these parents have deep cdricerris.as well, Uriderstaritiirig 
the concerns as well as the hopes and the application of thbse hopes tb practice 
is essential. Some of the 91a jbr concerns raised by parerits iri the case studies 
and the reviewed literature are _ summarized here.. Most bf . .these cbricerns ^ 
have been expressed by parerits who are riot completely established as hbme 
schoolers* They _ may have been, cbriducting the home schbbl. fbr mbre thari brie 
year. Parents who have been dbirig it for several years db .ribt ideritify as 
many current concerns, although they recall having many when they were gettirig 
established i . ^ 

Fear/self-doubt . One bf the major concerns parerits have is. that, they 
are not capable of teaching .their own childreri. .They ask questibris^ like^ 
"Will my child be ruined by me?" "Can I answer all bf my. childreri quest ibris?" 
"Would I be hurting them. by keepirig them out bf schbbl." "Do I kribw eribugh 
'to teach my childreri?" "Am I. doing it for. the right reasons?" _ "Cari I relax 
and allow them to learn naturally or am I. .going to have .to force them .as 
I was forced when i grew up in the school?" "Will, my child end .up lackirig 
confidence because he was kept out of school?" . "Will my child be. able to 
develop social skills that they can adapt to different sbcial. situatibris 
if 1 keep them home?" "Can I justify doing this?" "Will all the failures 
and problems they have the rest, of their life be my fault because I kept 
them in home school?" 

Parents have very few models of home schooling parents arid, childreri 
who have been home schooled. The models they do become aware bf seem to 
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be exceptibhally ihtelligerit chirdreri .who dp well^ but might have done jtist 
as well _ in the school systein. They _dbri't .have firih evidence of what makes 
the difference • They don't know if *(5hey did_ well because they were at home 
school or because they were genetically capable. Besides that most _ parents 
have a lot of fears about, their own. abilities. personally to effectively teach 
their own children even if these models did make a difference. 

Social isolation , Several of the parents we interviewed stated that 
they felt isolated from the community or that they would become increasingly 
isolated if they continued to be home schooling parents • They feel social 
pressure not only from neighbors and friends but from .members of their families. 
Many people associated with home schoolers consider home schooling to_ be 
a form of rebellion from the social norm and tend to ±reat home schooling 
parents as if they were on the fringes of society. In addition, several 
home* school parents indicate that they feel like they are.in a "fjLsh bowl" 
or on trial and other people are watching to see how they will _do. If anything 
goes wrong with their children, the hbme school is blamed for it. Parents 
worry that not only they but their children will become social outcasts . 
Although that is a possibility, the advantages of: home school may make it 
worth it but there is an eieineht of concern and doubt about the negative 
value of being a social outcast; iBr 

Exhaustion/ totaL -dedicatiori . Many parents, when they first talked to 
us about home schooling suggested that it is a joyous experience to see their 
children growing and learning and that they enjoy being involved with them 
in the learning process. They will eventually admit that being both the 
parent and the teacher, to their children, especially when there are more 
than one or two children, can be an extremely demanding role. It . takes total 
dedication; it takes a lot of time, a lot b£ effort, a lot of energy. Parents 
ask themselves, 6an 1 be that disciplined? Can I be_ consistently disciplined? 
What about my own freedom? What about the things I need and want to do for 
myself? Is there time to do such things? 

Home school parents recbgnize that most p^Jopie are very appreciative 
when their children are old enough to go to schbbl, allbwirig the parents 
to have an anticipated breaks New- home schobling parents wonder, how they 
are going to carry on the day-to-day abtiyities of running a hbusehbld, keeping 
it clean, taking care of younger children , ^preparing lessons for the school 
children, conducting- those lessons, and so on. . . 

Parents whb have adjusted and find home school tote a pleasant experience, 
tend to find energy efficient ways of taking care of these \responsibilities. 
They have learned to involve the children, to not take all the. responsibility* 
for the children , to be involved in natural learning events for more of the 
time and not spend so much time preparing and ' giving fbrmal instruction. 
But arriving at th^t point may require a lot of compromise with parents* 
expectations and experiences. 

Separating home from scht)bl . When a parent is playing both a pareht 
role and a teacher role and the children are playing boJth^ the child and student 
roles in the same setting, potent iSl problems, arise. Relationships may become 
complicated, especially when the parents feel anxious about how well the 
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chiidren are learning and realize that they are taking the responsibility 
to make sure that those children learn certain things. Some parents are 
not able to stand back . and give the children the support that they expect 
themselves io be giving as parents because they are at the same time demahdihg 
certain things as teachers i 

^ - - _ _ _ ' 

Also, pl**oblems that arise in the home school are dfteri ihterpretted 
as a reflection not only of how the school is going but also how the family 
is going, how the reiationships in the family are develbpihg. Parents sometimes 
worry that the school aspect Is overtaking the. home aspect ,arid_wbrider if 
it wouldn't be better, even if the children didn't learn_ as well ^ to send 
them to school so they could concentrate _ori being, a .family * supporting arid 
enjoying one another at home. In successful, home schbdls, parents deemphasize 
the contrasting roles so they are not so much teachers but parents who support 
learning and encourage their children to be responsible for their own learning 
rather than turn to them as teachers. 

Balance between structure. and spontaneity « Much of what John Holt writes * 
suggests that parents should allow the children to learn spdntanedusLy without 
structuring the learning experiences too highly. Most home school parents 
that we interviewed have read John Holt's materials and believe what he _ is 
saying is probably true. 6n the other hand most of these parents ha^e also 
grown up in the public schools and haveiJelieved that structure is necessary 
for learning to occur. They feel pressured to make sure that their children 
cover certain academic topics on some schedule and that they Jceep pace with 
what they believe is being covered in the public schools. They also^ feel 
pressure to teach and guide their children almost every minute of thd day. 
They wonder just how hard they should push their children; because when they 
were in school, their teachers pushed them. There is conflict in these parents' 
minds because their own experience tells them they should be structured arid 
a major spokesman for the home school movement wants them to allow spontaneity 
learning. Achieving a balance between structure and spdritarieity is dne of 
the major challenges and concerns of home schooling parents i 

Meas ur in g progress ; Another concern parents have is hdw to kridw if 
they are succeoo tng and how to prove they are succeeding to outside judges. 
Clearly they can submit their children to traditional testing procedures 
in the schools; but most home school parents have other objectives for their 
childr_en 's i earning which they 6e_lieve are not measured by those tests. 
They are not sure how to measure . that progress. This is not a concern only 
in response to outside critics; parents also wonder if they are succeeding ^ 
if progress is being made. They are often concerned that they do not have 
valid indicators of progress. 

SpotTse_roles . The majority of home schooling families tend to have 
two parents. Yet a majority of the home schools are run almost .exclusively 
by the mothers. Sometimes families who want to be home schodling end up 
stopping because one spouse is noti supportive. In the home schools . that 
continue to operate, the mother is the principle force behind the 

operation; The father has to be supportive and pick up much pi the slack 
that is caused by the mother's emphasis on home schooling. There are a few 
cases in which the father conducts most o£ the home schooling activities 
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but a cbhcerri of parents is^ will my spouse be supportive? Can we agree 
bri who is going to do what? 

Related to this cbricerri are the cbricerns bf single parents^ parents 
whb have tb wbirk br are away frbm home regularly arid yet warit to hbme schbbl 
their children. Jbhri Holt recbmmerids tb these parerits_ that they _ gb ahead 
arid leave their childreri at home at least part bf the day while_ they gb tb 
work. He claims that the childreri can learri and grow quite well if the parent 
sperids time iri the _ everiirigs with the child. _Bririgirig themselves to do that 
may be a ma^br prbblem fbr sirigle parerits. Few other solutions are clearly 
attractive either. 

Undesirable child behaviors .. Begirining hbme schbblirig parerits are concerned 
that their childreri will sperid all the time either fighting,, complaining 
br wastirig a Ibt bf time if they are kept at home. They wonder how they 
carl motivate their childreri tb cbbperate. with each other because they will 
sperid sb miic;h mbre time together _iri a home schbbl situatibri than i_f _ they 
were separatirig to;_ gb tb schbbl.. They wbrider if their children will fulfill 
assigrimerits arid help with the housework withbut coristarit cbmplairiirig. 

Experiericed hbme schbblers claim that althbugh these problems db_ arise ^ 
brice the hbme_ schbbl is well established^ disruptive behaviors diminish arid 
the childreri learri tb be mbre _cbbperat_ive and supportive of one another and 
bf the parents. It is often difficult for beginning home schbblers to believe 
these claims because when they begin their home schools, childreri are adjusting 
and do fight and complain. 

Teachirig irideperiderice ._ Sirice one of the major reasons for keeping children 
at home is to help them learn to think independently and to wan^t to learn 
on their bwn^ parerits wbrider how they are_ gibing tb teach ^heir kids to think 
bri their bwri arid be irideperiderit arid self -discipliried . They wbrider hbw can 
they get childreri tb learri bri their, own withbut fbrcirig them. Associated 
with this concerri is the question bf how they will find' enough for their 
children, to do and organize it so that it's interesting for them to do. 
Or shbuld they organize it? Many of these parents- believe that they never 
learned to be_ independent thinkers when they were young and so wonder if 
they are capable of helping their own childreri to be independent thinkers i 

Again, more experi^enced home schoolers suggest that children are naturally 
curious ai d want to learn and the' best thing parents can do is get out of 
the way and not organize everything for them. Again this is a hard lump 
to swallow for many beginriihg home schooling parents since they have rarely 
seen this kind of treatment of children in practice. 

- _ _ _ . -. ^ . - • 

_ ^vTiat materials. _to use . There are many commercially-available materials , 

books ^_ computers and learning aids available for purchase i Parents, as educators 

have for many years, wonder which of these materials would be most effective 

in helpirig them teach their own childreri. Some experiericed home schoolers 

claim that _ these materials are not needed and view them as gadgetry. The 

home schbblirig _ parents that we studied in our case studies regularly tr^it^^ 

new maierials for teaching rea^ding and math to their children. Trying, to 

ideritify^the prbducts that will be most effective,^" realizing that some are 
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effective, for some, ehildren and dther.s are effective with other children 
is a challenge. Taking the time to select materials adds to the burdisri of 
being a home schooling pajrent. _ MaHy of these parents are concerned that 
they are not going to be able to do it.*^ 

Ch i 1 dren ^ s socialization . Beginning home schbblirig parents find that 
their children often miss their friends. The most important dimerisibris of 
school to some of these children were their peer relationships. _ Nov that 
they are in home school., they feel lonely: and sometimes have difficulty making 
friends with their own family members. Alsb^ .parents wbriry that their children 
will think they, are inferior or that sbmethihg is wrbrig with them becausis 
they, are being kept home from school. Or in contrast , children may begin 
to_ think _ they are superior because it appears tb them that because they are 
able to learn without having tb go to schbblj they must be better than ail 
their peers. Parents, wonder how they are going tb be able tb help their 
children, adjust, sbcially. However^ they claim there are other difficulties 
they will face in helping their childfisn adjust sbcially if they go to public 
schools. 

Ihsuf f ic ient r esburces . Many schbols appear tb be cbbperatirig with 
parents and home school children by allbwihg those children tb come tb schbbl 
part of the time to participate in music grbups^ spbrtSj die ba tie teams and 
so on. However, some home school parents worry that their children will 
not be able to benefit from resources, that can. only be assembled by the cbramunity 
effort which schools represent. Whether the schbbl will cbbperate br ribt 
must be decided on an individual basis; but it seems tb be up tb the principals 
of the schools to decide if and how they will cooperate. 

Apparent lack of progress . Home school parents are cbricerried when their 
children do not seem to understand the ideas they are trying tb teach them 
thro4igh the home school. - They become frustrated when their childrisn don 
hot "seem to get it." Unlike many teachers, parents are ribt able tb blame 
the home environment for lack of progress. Therefbre^ they tend tb blame 
themselves and judge themselves as being incapable br unprepared tb help 
their children get past learning blocks. 

Sometimes parents have exceptionally high expectatibris arid, come to believe 
they should have been more patient as they look at their attitudes 
retrospectively. At other times, this discouragement leads parerits ^tb be 
more reflective on what they are doing to help their childreri learri arifl what 
they could da to be more effective* So this particular concern may lead 
to more effective results because parents are motivated tb respbrid creatively 
to their children's individual learning problems rajbher thari expect a mass 
produced instructional product to overcome their problems. 

Implications 

Although .beginning home schooling parents db have sbme seribus coricerris 
about their ab^iiity to conduct home schools and our society gerierally discQurages 
schooling outside of educational institutions , . the movement appears to be 
growing. Parents who have established .home schools for a peribd bf years 
appear to be succeeding both in terms of their own purposes and expectations 
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arid in. terms of traditibrial measures of success. There may be parents who 
take their children out of _ school arid fail to ericdiirage them to learn and 
tip prepare themselves for life as adults j but so far in our investigation 
of home schbblirig, we have ericburitered brily brie br two of these cases. It 
appears, that gerierally: home schbblirig parerits are extrismely conscientious 
arid irivblved iri helpirig their childreri learri. 

Everi though mariy^ perhaps 75%, bf the parerits who attempt to home school 
erid up seridirig their childriari back tb schbbl, it appears frbm bur irivestigatibn 
thus far that these parerits remairi highly aware and iriterested in their children's 
learriirig. These parerits are_ riot dries that educators shbulc! igribris br alienate. 
Rather parerits who are inclined to home schbbl their children are the ones 
who will be most willing tb cbbperate arid cbbrdiriate their effbrts with schools 
if agreeable arrarigemerits betweeri schbbls arid home schools could be reached. 

Parents who home schbbl their children do not generally blame the teachers 
in public schbbls fbr the prbblems that their children have or for the need 
tb establish a hbme schbbl . Iri fact they bfteri cbrisider _ the teachers to 
be victims bf a system that is beybrid their cbritrol. To be sure, some of 
them are very aritagbriistic tbward schbbls because bf extremely riegative 
experierices they have had. 

When asked what it would take fbr them tb agree tb enroll their children 
in schools, virtually all _ the parerits we have asked report that they doubt 
that the schbbls cbuld_ make the sweepirig chariges that wbuld be required to 
provide the education for their childreri that they hope to provide in their 
homes. The large class si_ze structure j the focus on irifbrmatibri rather than 
learning skills, _the _ social _ relatibriships ambrig the yburig and so on are such 
integral parts bf schbbls that these parerits have little faith that schbbls 
could ever change as drastically as they wbuld require them tb change. However, 
riearly all hbme_ schbbl parents agree that there are fesburces available thrbugh 
schools to which they would like to expbse their childrisri. 

If the desciriptibris cbritairied iri this repbrt as pre-hypbtheses are confirmed 
during future studies^ a major implicatibri tb be drawn from this research 
will be that schbbls arid educatbrs gerierally blight tb make a cbriscientibus 
effort to cooperate arid cbbrdiriate their activities with the parents on a 
much larger scale.. Home schbbl parerits represisrit ari extriame attitude ambrig 
parents; yet they _db reflect the prevailirig public attitude bf dissatisfaction 
with_ cbriveritibrial schbbls. _ If _ they are willirig tb cbbperate with school 
people in educating their childreri ^ _ certairily many bther parents who have 
riot chbseri tb hbme school their childreri yet would be willirig to establish 
a more cboperative partriership. 

The hbme schbdl mbvemerit is^ grbwirig but is ribt uriderstbbd by educational 
'practitioners or researchers. 'These case studies begin tb map the territory, 
identifying issues and suggestirig relatibriships ambrig variables in naturally 
occurring home school settirigs. They provide a way to begin understanding 
the mbtivatibris, bbjectives, methbds, and accomplishments of home^ei^cators. 

The results bf this research shbuld be useful to; 
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